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“ DEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper, 





WITH YELLS OF TERROR THEY TOOK TO THEIN HEELS, LEAVING ME IN UNDISTURBED POSSESSION OF THE FIRE.” 


A NIGHT IN THE BUSH. 


It was in 1852 that I and two others left Sydney, 
in New South Wales, for the gold diggings. We 
Were just about to return to Melbourne, where my 
two mates had been very successful at Eagle Hawk 
diggings, lying somethree miles from Sandhurst, the 
township of the Bendigo goldfields. Captain H——, 
one of my mates, assured me he had washed out a 
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single spadeful of the glittering wash dirt, and was 
rewarded with upwards of 3lbs. troy weight of the 
finest gold. In consequence, however, of the wet 
season, they had left their claims not half worked, 
as all the flats—at that time the only places where 
gold was sought for—were under water. Thus the. . 
Melbourne diggings, in the months of July and 
August, 1852, were partially deserted, and Sydney 
reaped the advantage of the miners’ custom, the city 
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546 A NIGHT IN 
of Melbourne being unable to afford better accom- 
modation at that period than the bleak tents of the 
far-famed Canvas Town. Besides, the lucky diggers 
preferred paying from £8 to £16, according to their 
means, in visiting Sydney, where the living was 
fully twice as: good, and one half cheaper, than it 
was at Melbourne. 

As I have said, we intended to return to Eagle 
Hawk, when a report was circulated, and went the 
round of the colonial newspapers, that Bingara, 
some seventy miles the other side of the Peel River, 
was far richer in its golden treasures than any of 
the other goldfields. 

Believing what we all so much wished, we were 
induced to make for this new El Dorado. After 
innumerable dangers and difficulties, we visited both 
Bingara and the Hanging Rock diggings, as they 
were then called, but found theix reputed richness 
to be a cruel hoax, as hundreds besides ourselves 
experienced. The report.was got up by a certain 
class: of “true patriots,” to deceive the emigrant 
population many hundreds: ef miles up: the country, 
to prey upon them while their money lasted, and to 
extort. unwilling labour from those: whi, travel- 
stained and sick amdi sore;, ad no alternative but 


to tie themselves to: masters (men of laggish ante- |, ment 


cedents) for montis; in. order te obtain present 
subsistence and resit. At that. time there was a 
Masters andi Serwantis Act in force, which gave to 
the masters both ends:and middieof the bargains, and 
its penal provisions were: of the: most. despotic: na- 
ture: Having proved), then, tlre complete deception |; 


of the New South Wales: diggings, we weve ew route 
for Victoria, vid. Albury; on the Upper Hume or 


Murray River, which sepanates: the colonies of Vic- 
toria and New Soutla Wales;, whem we met with the 
following, adwentuve:. 

We: agcomplished the first: pavtt of au journey 
without any incident deserving: malize:;; but on the 
nigit of the 12th, after a fatiguimgrtzamp ef twenty- 
six miles in a driving rain,, being extremely anxious: 
tie evoss: the Lachlan: River before: it: became impas- |} 
sable: from: the floods, we pusicd on lomg-after night- |' 
fall!;; four te river: was: vising rapidly, owing: to tlie |; 
heasry rain which was pouring: into ij, and our 
anxiety te» gett im safety across it increased im pro- 
portiom. 

We were them party of three, Captain H—, 
Mr. W——,.andi myself, and were-accompanied by a 
cart drawn: by tliree horses,,one before the other, two 
saddle-horses;,and a.colt. We varied our mode of 
travelling-;; one day we walled! andi dvove, and the 
next rede;, by turns. The cart contained, besides 
our mining implements and a travelling tent, our 
provision for the journey, consisting of a bag of flour 
of 50lbs. weight to supply us with the never-failing 
damper; 20 or 350Qlbs. of corned mutton and beef; 
suitable bush clothing; and, most important of all, 
the powder and shot which were to enable us to 
defend ourselves from the attacks of bush-rangers, 
besides adding to our usual monotonous fare of mut- 
ton and damper the savoury relish of cockatoos and 
parrots. Such is the only game these wilds afford, 
except kangaroos, now very scarce, and opossums, 
which are only eaten by the natives; though, when 
stewed with the mutton, they are by no means to be 
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despised. We had also, of course, a good supply of 
tea, the universal drink in Australia, and a small 


; quantity of brandy was treasured. up for great 
_ emergencies: 


As we approached the river, being the best 


mounted, it was my duty to ride ferwards for the 


purpose of finding the ford. I was nrounted on a 
powerful grey mare, named Kitty. She had not long 
foaled, and her young colt, “ Silvershanks,” had fol- 
lowed the mother all the way from Tamworth, on the 
Peel, and by its frolicsome gambols often served to 
wile away the time during our tedious journey. 
Trusting to the sagacity of the mare, I soon found 
the fording place—for it was now dark—and crossed 
over the river. The Lachlan was here about one- 
third as wide as the Thames:at London Bridge, and 
as I rode through it, the water reached up to my 
knees. and hips. Aware of the difficulty of a cari 
crossing it im its present swollen. state; I called to 
Captain. H——, who: happened to be driving, to lead 
the horsesinto the river, the-entrance to it being very 
rotten and boggy. But H——;, proud of his skill in 
driving, and perched on the top ef the cart, was not 
disposed to follow my recommendation. Lf saw the 
danger, but it was too late tw poevent it. Ina mo- 

the shaft horse was: carried off his legs, and 
the cart, after a vain struggle ef the other horses 
to haul it on its legs again, was completely over- 
turned in the midst of the river: 

Here: was a situation for om exiausted party. 
The: cart: contained alli our provision,, and. three of 
our horses: were: strugeling im the foaming waters, 
im the greatest jeopardy. J imatantly reevossed the 
river, and rode: back to obtain assistance from a 
party of five mem whom we had. passed! about three 
miles back, and whom we left. biwawackimg on the 
‘ground for the night, they having; kimdled a fire and 
made themselves az comfortable: as circumstances 
permitted. I should. have mentioned that it is 
almost invariably the custem im Australia to put 


up for the night on the commencement of’ rain, as 


the horses get collar-wrung from the wet, and the 
dangers andi fitigne: off travelling through such a 
| countiryy ave too great. te be increased. by the addi- 
' tional risks of pain and davlvess:. We should have 
followed the wsual custom, had! we not been so 
anxious: ta evass the river before the increasing fall 
of vaim venderéd ittunfordable. Weliad had to wait 
three weeks befone we could cros# tie Peel at Tam- 
worth, same ten weeks previously;, and it raincd in 
torrents. nearly tle: whole time: Hence arose our 
anxiety to exass the Lachlan so Inte at night as pasé 
nine o'clock. People in England, who have never 
witnessed the floods that often deluge these semi- 
tropical colonies, and which soon convert a gentle 
stream intoa raging torr ent, hardly know what rain is. 
It had become pitch dark when I retraced my 
steps to ask help from the party we had passe¢, 
camping some three-quarters of an hour before, 
and which, I was sure, would not be refused. As 
I approached them, I called out, “ Help! help!” 
A cheery “Hallo!” was the response, and “ What 
is it?” was the next question. ‘ Our cart is over 
turned in the Lachlan.” “What does it conta: 
“Our all.” “Then we must try what we can do 
for you.” And wet, weary, and stiff as they wee 
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the brave fellows followed me to the scene of our 
misfortune. 

Their help was indeed most needed. One of 
our party was holding up the head of the shaft horse 
to keep him above the rising waters, the other was 
cutting the traces to free the two other horses, 
which had awfully entangled themselves by their 
plunging and their efforts to free themselves. 
Happily, they were liberated, and scrambled safely 
back to the place where we were, and we were thus 
all enabled to unite our efforts in raising the over- 
turned. cart, and rescuing its contents. For, un- 
prepered for such a catastrophe, we had simply 
placed the heavier articles at the bottom, our 
blankets on the top, and, in order to keep them 
dry, had lightly covered the whole with the tent. 
‘This was not strong enough to resist the weight so 
suddenly thrown upon it, and consequently every- 
thing was pitched into the river. 

Our task was perilous in the extreme. The 
water was now up to our arm-pits, and the stream 
was so strong that it was only by extending our 
legs and using the utmost caution that we could 
resist its force and keep our footing. In this 
critical position we had: to duck under water, and, 
laying hold of one article after another, pass them 
from hand to hand. But we worked with a will, 
and at length nearly everything, though much 
damaged, was recovered; and by a mighty effort 
the cart was also righted, and we-had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it brought, without any great injury, 
to the bank where our jaded cattle were tethered. 

This task accomplished, our kind friends pre- 
pared to leave us. We had little to give them in 
return for their generous aid, but we offered to 
share with them our small store of brandy. This, 
however, the noble fellows, seeing our forlorn con- 
dition, resolutely refused, and we could not but feel 
ourselves that it was a mockery thus to attempt to 
repay the service they had. rendered us. So, with 
hearty thanks on our side, and cordial good wishes 
on theirs, we let them depart with a sense of the 
full weight of their generosity, and they returned 
to their own watch-fire and the rest they so much 
needed. 

Behold us, then, once more alone, drenched to 
the skin, tired, and hungry—as. wretched, perhaps, 
’s it is possible to conceive. And yet our troubles 
were by no means ended. Our lucifer matches 
had been wetted by the overturn of the cart, and 
we had no means of kindling a fire. 

Just at this moment we saw a light, apparently 
not a mile distant, and, thinking it might be a 
party of our countrymen encamping for the 
night, I again set ont to beg some matches or a 
little live fuel to light our fire. I knew the danger 
of riding through the bush at such a time, where 
there was no path, and where a blow from a pro- 
jecting branch of a tree might dash ont my brains, 
or hurl me from my. seat, and where, in after di ays, 
oly a few whitened bones would be left to. tell 
of my fate. But fire we must have; and as the 


light seemed ver y near, I commended myself to the 
kind Providence who had watched over me thr ough 
so many dangers, and, bending my head down to 
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mane, I again trusted to her sagacity to bring me 
to the spot where the light was visible. I knew 
she would take'as- direct a course as possible; in- 
dependent of all obstacles; but I also knew that 
where there was room for her head under the pro- 
jecting branches thee must be also room for my 
head, provided it. did not. rise higher than her 
own. 

Keeping the light before meas well as I could, I 
rode forwards—now through tall trees and thick 
underwood, and now over the bare heath. But we 
had been deceived in the distance, and on and on I 
went, the light still seeming to fly before me. At 
length I found, by its increasing brightness, that I 
was in reality getting nearer to it, and.a few mo- 
ments more brought me full in view—not of a party 
of friendly Englishmen, but of a scene not easily 
described. The light which had been visible at 
such a distance proceeded from an enormous burn- 
ing tree. Like many of its. fellows, it was one that 
had fallen from decay, leaving its massive roots 
upturned in the air; and this gigantic log had been 
set on fire, and must have been burning already 
three or four days. Round this tremendous fire sat 
a party of thirty or forty natives, black as jet, and 
perfectly naked—men, women, and children—gorg- 
ing themselves in savage brutality on the remains 
of a feast of opossums. The effect of my appear- 
ance in their midst, unexpected as it was, can 
hardly be conceived. Let the reader picture me 
bursting suddenly upon them, mounted on my 
mare, which, as I have said, happened to be a grey 
one; my own hair and beard turned. perfectly white 
by early troubles, (which I will not dwell on now,) 
and guiltless of razor or scissors for many months, 
flowing not only under the broad rim of my wide- 
awake, but extending half-way down my breast like 
an ancient Druid’s. The natives might well be 
excused for concluding me to be a spirit; less 
superstitious minds might have been as easily 
deceived. Such, at any rate, they took me for, and 
the effect was like magic. With yells of terror 
they took to their heels, leaving me in undisturbed 
possession of the fire. 
But how to take a portion of the glowing embers 
to my expectant friends was the next point to be 
settled. The glare was so intense that I could not 
get my mare near the burning tree, and when, hav- 
ing dismounted, and tied her up at some sixty 
yards distance to a stout sapling, I endeavoured to 
secure a pannikin of the red ashes, it was put out 
with a hiss by the pouring rain. After many vain 
attempts, in which the rain effectually baffled all 
my efforts, the pannikin became too hot to hold, 
and I found it impossible to carry off any of the 
fuel. 
I was just thinking how I should face my mates 
without bringing with me the precious live wood 
they were expecting so impatiently, when I happily 
remembered that I had two wax vestas in my 
waistcoat pocket; and, poor as this chance seemed 
to be to supply us with fire, it was the only one 
left, and I hastened back to my friends. 
Again I had to brave the perils of the bush, un- 
guided this time by the slightest clue as to their 





the neck of my faithful mare, and grasping her 


whereabouts, but still trusting the sagacity of the 
nw2 
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mare, which was as anxious as myself to regain our 
«ompanions and return to her foal. 

Away she flew. I could do nothing but let her 
have her head. Once, indeed, she paused, and I 
was fearful she had lost her track; but, listening 
with all the intensity of apprehension, I heard— 
oh, joyful sound !—the faint neighing of a horse. 
The mare had heard it too, and, pricking up her 
ears, she answered it with such a neigh that it 
must have roused from their slumbers cockatoos, 
parrots, mope-hawks, opossums, and the whole 
inhabitants of the wood. The neigh was repeated 
again and again, and as often answered by the 
mare, till at length I could distinguish plainly the 
shrill neighing of the foal, and the cooeying of my 
anxious friends, which I immediately returned. 
My noble mare, thus encouraged, dashed forwards, 
and in considerably less time than it had taken me 
to go I rejoined my comrades. 

Great was their disappointment at the failure of 
my mission. They had been employed during my 
absence in gathering materials for the fire, and 
rubbing in their hands small portions of stringy 
bark, which they then dried in their bosoms, ready 
to add to the live embers they expected I should 
bring with me. All our hopes now lay in the two 
vestas, which I at once produced. Had not so 
much depended on it, I could have smiled at our 
eagerness as we prepared to set light to one of them. 
Everything was so saturated with the rain, which 
continued to pour down, that the only dry thread 
upon any one of us was the tail of my cotton shirt, 
where it was protected by the saddle. From this 


I proceeded to tear small fragments, the size of a 


crown piece, to serve as tinder. Then, all crowd- 
ing together, and holding ovr broad wide-awakes 
as a cover, we set light to one of the vestas, shel- 
tering with our hands the tiny flame when kindled, 
with the greatest care. Surely no little infant was 
ever watched over by a tender mother with greater 
anxiety than was that feeble light by us. Indeed, 
our zeal almost defeated its own ends, and the 
adage that “ too many cooks spoil the broth” was 
like to have held good in this instance also. For 
a long while our efforts to fan the small red glow 
of the tinder into a flame seemed fruitless; but the 
wide-awake makes an excellent substitute for a pair 
of bellows, and the tiny flame being judiciously fed 
with the bark, it gradually increased in strength 
till at length we were able to set light to the old 
hollow stump of an already scorched tree, which 
had been selected for our fire, and it soon roared 
up into a noble blaze. 

We were now able to turn our attention to our 
poor horses, which had remained all this while in 
harness, and without a mouthful of food; for we 
dared not loosen them lest they should stray away 
in search of better quarters beyond our reach. 

Our horses attended to, we were next able to 
think of our own wants; and right glad were we 
to stretch our wearied limbs by the grateful warmth 
of the fire, and dry our saturated garments and 
blankets. All our stock of flour was unfortunately 
spoilt by the capsize of the cart; but we had our 
mutton and tea, and, lighting our pipes, we were 
soon in comparative comfort. 





It was then, for the first time, that I recollected 
I carried in my trowsers pocket 170 one-pound 
bank notes, our joint property. I thrust my hand 
into my pocket for them, and found, to my dismay, 
only amass of pulp. What with being nearly three 
hours in the river, and what with the friction pro- 
duced by my rapid ride of nearly twelve miles there 
and back, besides being wet through all day long 
from continual rain, the notes were so injured that 
it was impossible to recognise what they once had 
been, and I threw them in disgust, a hissing mass, 
into the fire. I had been too much excited to think 
of our poor notes before. . 





EARLY ENGLISH MORAL POEMS. 


PART II. 


In a late paper we laid before our readers, with the 
certainty of giving them pleasure, a few extracts 
from our earlier moral poets. We now continue 
our task, and will begin with a song in praise of 
the victory of Agincourt, (October 5th, 1415). It 
has, to be sure, very little poetical merit, but “it 
is remarkable,” says Dr. Rimbault, “as the first 
English regular composition of the kind of which 
we have any remains;” and still more interesting 
and remarkable it is for its reiterated ascription of 
the great victory it celebrates to God, giving him 
all the honour—a noble and pious national habit. 
which survives, not only in our grand national 
anthem, but in all the despatches proclaiming our 
triumphs by sea and by land. Esto perpetua; so 
shall the glory of England not wane, but increase. 
Here is the song. Some of the words are modern- 
ized :— 


“ DEO GRATIAS, ANGLIA, REDDE PRO VICTORIA.” 
** Our king went forth to Normandy 
With grace and might of chivalry : 
The God of him wrought marvellously, 
Wherefore England may call and cry, 
Deo gratiux, 
Deo gratias, Anglia, vedde pro victoria ! 


* He set a siege, and, sooth for to say, 
To Harfleur town, with royal array ; 
The town he won, and made a fray 
That France shall rue till doomsday. 
- * * * 

Then, for sooth, our knight comely 
In Agincourt field he fonght manly : 
Through grace of God most mighty, 
He had both field and victory. . 
” * * * 

* Now, gracious God, he save our king, 

His people and all, his will willing; 

Give him good life and good ending, 

That we with mirth more savely (savingly) sing, 
Deo gratias, 

Deo gratias, Anglia, redde pro vietoria.” 


Our next is copied, according to Warton, from an 
old manuscript in the Cotton Library, entitled, 
“Divers things from Henry vith time.” One 
would think, from its style and orthography, thet 
it belonged to a later period :— 


COMPARISON OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
* The pleasant years that seem so swift to run, 
The merry days to end so fast that fleet, 
The joyful nights on which it dawn’th so soon, 
The happy hours which mo (more) do miss than mect, 
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Do all consume as snow against the sun, 
And death makes end of all that life begun. 
* - * 


* 
*‘ Tf man would mind what burthen life doth bring, 
What grievous crimes he doth to God commit, 
What pains, what pangs, what perils thereby spring, 
With no sure hour in all his days to sit, 
He would sure think, as with great cause I do, 
The day of death were better of the two.” 


It is very remarkable that Chaucer and Gower 
wrote in a much less contemplative strain than the 
poets who immediately succeeded them. This 
may be accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that in 
Gower’s time England was more Norman than 
Saxon; many of Gower’s poems are in French; 
and in Chaucer’s time the Saxon element of the 
English character had not yet gained the as- 
eendancy. Both of these poets borrowed much 
from foreign schools, which were then advanced in 
literature far beyond England. The long dearth 
of the poetic spirit that followed on the death of 
Chaucer is not perhaps to be regretted, as it made 
way, probably, for a more purely national poetry 
than we might otherwise have possessed. There 
is a solemnity and sadness in the strain of the 
minor bards who, at a long interval, succeeded their 
far greater Norman predecessors, that pleases us 
far better than the levity of the “Canterbury Tales,” 
or the “ Romance of the Rose,” though in mere lite- 
rary merit they come not near those productions. 
The verses we are about to transcribe are to be 
found in Tottel’s Collection; their author is un- 
known :— 


“When I behold my bier, my last and posting horse, 
That bear shall to the grave my vile and carrion corse, 
Then say I, Silly wretch! why doth thou put thy trust 
In things, cach made of clay, that soon shall turn to dust? 


“ Doth thou not see the young, the hardy, and the fair, 
That now are past and gone, as though they never were ? 
Doth thou not see thyself draw hourly to thy last, 

As shaft which is shot out at bird which flieth fast ? 
* - 7 * + 


“Lo! here the summer flower that sprung the other day; 
But winter weareth it as fast, and bloweth clear away : 
Even so shalt thou consume, from youth to loathsome age, 
For death he doth not spare the prince more than the page. 


“Thy house shall be of clay, a clod under thy head ; 
Until the latter day, the grave shall be thy bed— 
Until the blowing trump shall say to all and some (each), 
Rise up out of your grave, for now the Judge is come!”’ 


“The Soul’s Errand” is the most celebrated of 
all the little poetical pieces which extend over the 
period to which we confine our present brief survey 
ofthe old English minor poets. This very clever 
jeu Vesprit was for a long time attributed to Sir 
W. Raleigh, and was said to have been written by 
him the night before his execution. But Mr. Ellis 
has furnished positive proof that Raleigh was not 
its author, by pointing out the fact that Sir Wal- 
ter perished in 1618, whereas the poem appeared 
in Davidson’s “Poetical Rhapsody” ten years 
before. Thomas Campbell suggests that it may be 
the same as “The Soul’s Knell,” at one time a very 
popular ditty, now believed to be lost, with a differ- 
ent title. But this conjecture loses much of its 
force, as there is extant a piece supposed to have 
been written by Anne Boleyn, or by George Lord 
Rochford her brother, in which we think “The 
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SouFs Knell” may really be found. It commences 
thus :— 
“ Oh, death, rock me on sleep, 
Bring me on quiet rest; 
Let pass my guilty soul 
Out of my careful breast.’’ 


And the burthen of the song is :— 


* Toll on the passing bell, 
Ring out the doleful kuel/, 
Let the sound my death tell, 
For I must die ; 

There is no remedy, 
For now I die.” 


Mr. Campbell praises “The Soul’s Errand” in 
the highest terms. “By whomsoever written,” he 
says, “it is a burst of genuine poetry. It places 
the last and inexpressibly awful hour of existence 
before my view, and sounds like a sentence of 
vanity on the things of the world, pronounced by 
a dying man, whose eye glares upon eternity.” 

Any one who can find all this in the verses 
alluded to will deem Mr. Campbell's criticism just. 
But that he did not himself find it in them, but 
brought it to them, we are fully persuaded. A 
great poet may occasionally be the worst critic of 
poetry. He brings so much of his own to the 
work before him, that he is very liable to mistake 
the images of his own fancy for the creations of 
the performance which has merely evoked them 
from a state of dormancy ; and the emotion he thus 
experiences he may be apt to ascribe to the inherent 
merit of the, perhaps, very inferior production that 
has merely excited it. In this way, we believe, 
Mr. Campbell has given an elevation, a scope, and 
a power to “The Soul’s Errand” which do not be- 
long toit. In our judgment, the verses so belauded 
are not only totally devoid of solemnity, but full of a 
triumphant levity, which painfully contrasts with 
their subject, and thus makes them thoroughly 
antipoetic. They merit, however, the praise of 
originality of conception, and are full of spirit, 
buoyancy, and wit. Having ventured to oppose 
Mr. Campbell’s criticism, we cannot do less, though 
the poem is well known, than transcribe a few of 
its best stanzas :— 


“ Go, soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand ; 
Fear not to touch the best— 
The truth shall be thy warrant, 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 


“* Go, tell the court it glows 
And shines like rotten wood; 
Go, tell the church it shows 
What’s good, and does no good, 
If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 
* * * 
<< Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness ; 
Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in overniceness ; 
And if they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 


<< Tell fortune of her blindness, 
Tell nature of decay, 
Tell friendship of unkindness, 
Tell justice of delay ; 
And if they dare reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 
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*€ So when thou hast, as I - 
Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing, 
Yet, stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill.” 


The last stanza reminds one of Addison’s lines 
in Cato:— 


** The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.’ 


But though the idea is the same in both authors, their 
tone is so different, that the difference of sentiment 
conveyed is as striking as the identity of idea. 

We refrain from entering on that glorious era 
of English poetry which was ushered in by the ap- 
pearance of “'The Faérie Queen.” This most beau- 
tiful poem, teeming over with an exuberant wealth 
of intellectual fancy, cannot be duly appreciated in 
its immeasurable superiority till compared with the 
early poetic essays which immediately preceded it. 
Yet, if the genius of Spencer is enhanced by this 
comparison, that great poet owed much to his 
humble precursors. They were the harbingers 
that prepared his way and announced his approach. 
The moral earnestness (with very few exceptions) 
of their compositions, extending through half a cen- 
tury, had attuned the breasts of Englishmen to bet- 
ter strains than those of luxury and love. Hence the 
elevated tone of religious morality in “The Faérie 
Queen,” appealing to sympathies already awakened, 
was at once understood and admired. We may 
trace indeed, we think, the type-character expanded 
of our earliest poets down to the time of Queen 


Anne, though it was much corrupted after the 
Restoration and during the reigns of the first 


Georges. A boundless profusion of maxims and 
sentiments of moral wisdom, like the choruses of 
Greek plays, richly inlay our poetic literature up to 
this period. The classical school which followed 
presents us not quite a different, but a sensibly 
differing, style of writing. French elegance and 
point take the place of Saxon vigour and simplicity. 
During the Byronic or romantic epoch of our poetry, 
its sweet moralities, to the perpetual detriment and 
disgrace of the works alluded to, were drowned in 
sensuality. They greet us, however, again in our 
Lake school, of whom Cowper has been justly called 
the father. The homely strain, the genial spirit, 
tho profound religious sentiment of the bard of 
domestic scenes and affections, re-opened that vein 
of poetic meditation which our contemporary poets 
have followed out through so many new reaches of 
recondite fancy and elaborate art. 


THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 
A WALK ABOUT STIRLING. 
SECOND PAPER, 


Ciosr beneath the esplanade of the Castle lies the 
Stirling Cemetery, comprising a space formerly 
called the Valley, and the scene of many a joust in 
olden time. Now its green surface is adorned with 
a triad of statues, in memory of men who had little 
concern with the mimic strife of tournaments, but 





fought mightily as any knights of chivalry in a 
far nobler warfare. The Titan struggle of Truth 
against Error, in this corner of the earth, owned 
them as chief combatants. Worthy epitaphs are 
their simple names; no eulogy could exalt John 
Knox, Alexander Henderson, Andrew Melville. 

There are also monuments to the sufferers of 
covenanting times. Looking with serene young face 
towards the Highland hills, stands James Renwick, 
the Bible in one hand, his sword inthe other. But 
the gem of the cemetery is you group in white mar- 
ble—so pure, so delicate, so fragile-seeming, that the 
spectator feels the very breath of the breeze upon it 
to be almost desecration. Two young girls are 
seated together, an open book in the elder’s hand; 
they were speaking about something on the page, 
when the sculptor saw them in the dream of love- 
liness which he has here crystallized into substance. 
A lamb—fitting symbol of helpless innocence—lies 
at their feet; an angel approaches from behind, with 
some shade of sorrow on his glorious face, to break 
their sweet companionship, as he must presently ; 
and in his right hand are flowers, on whose sheath 
is a reference to the words, “'They that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles.” Further suitable epitaph 
is the verse, “Many waters cannot quench love.” 
This fascinating group has been erected by private 
munificence to commemorate “ Margaret Wilson of 
Glenvernoch, and her like-minded sister Agnes,” so 
far as such heroic life and death can need comme- 
moration. 

Many strange old tombs lie in this cemetery, with 
quaint carvings and inscriptions, some dating so far 
back as 1579, and abounding in unsightly skulls, 
scythes, bones, hour-glasses—grim emblems of 
decay. At the western limit rises the Ladies’ 
Rock, where once were used to sit the dames of the 
Scottish Court in beauteous array, to behold tour- 
naments on the level ground below. Looking down, 
the embankments of the sports are still visible, dis- 
tinct as if moulded on the turf a month since—the 
outer squares, the interior octagons, the central 
mound or King’s Knot, where stood the banner of 
the presiding judge. Gone is the ornamental canal, 
bearing barges, which was constructed exterior of 
the tilting-ground, for aquatic amusements; gone 
the gallant chivalry which strove for prowess here; 
gone the fair ladies who witnessed their feats ; but 
the ephemeral turf terraces, seemingly most tran- 
sient of all, remain through centuries unworn. It 
is strange to gaze upon them—landmarks of ages so 
distant and so different from ours. Shall we sit 
awhile, and summon from the picture galleries of 
the past, scenes once existent here ? 

Come back across four hundred years of history, 
and behold a splendid gathering on this rock. ‘The 
noblest ladies in Scotland, dressed as for a theatre, 
are ranged in terraces to look upon a sport more excit- 
ing than usual in tournaments. For a combat to 
extremity is to be waged this day, between three 
knights of Flanders and three of Scotland—cham- 
pions selected for special gallantry, and who may 
use their strength and skill with sword, battle-axe, 
and dagger, as well as the customary lance, to mim 
and slay their antagonists. Gslleries have bee! 
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erected for James 11 and his nobles; a dark cloud 
of Highlandmen gather along the barriers: they are 
five thousand Douglases, who have come as body- 
guard to their Earl, two of whose kinsmen are of 
the champions this day upholding the honour of 
Scottish arms. Suddenly, with trumpet flourish, 
the rich tents at each end of the lists are flung 
apart, and forth march the chosen warriors, in vel- 
yet attire, to make obeisance before the king; and 
after brief pause of courtesy, they retire again within 
their pavilions, to be invested with armour by their 
squires. Glittermg from polished helm to spur, 
they again advance, and are dubbed knights by the 
monarch; then are visors closed over stern faces, 
and, lanee én rest, they rush upon each other at the 
royal signal. Long and strenuous is the fight, even 
till weapons are all ‘braken, and they stand foot to 
foot, muscle strained against muscle, in fierce wrest- 
ling. But twice is Douglas of Lochleven hurled to 
the earth by Hervé Meriadet ; whereupon the king 
casts down his truncheon, and declares the combat 
ended. 

An autumn dayan 1507. Crowds:ameassembled : 


burgesses and thei families are seated on the: 


slopes of the burying-ground, and wherever there is 


view of the valley ; for a rare show is promised them. | 


A wizard is to fly in thea likeabird! Whispers 
travel from lip to Tip, that this Italian adventurer, 
astrologer, aldhemist, is no “canny” personage; he 
is suspected .of practices foul and dark—searchings 
for the philosopher’s .stone and the elixir vite; ‘he 
has melted down much royal gold in his furnaces, 
he is in league wath evil, and hath bewitched the 


king’s mind witth this sorceries. 
made his unkmewm physician abbat ef « mich con- 
vent in ‘Galloway, while many a worthy Scots priest 
of irreproachable limeage is fain to depend upon 
alms of the faithful? Truly this Damian wields 
occult power, and the burgesses of Stirling hate 
and fear him together—dread being generally co- 


existent with dislike. And all have heard how that 
the other day, when ambassadors were accredited 
for the court of France, the upstart declared that 
he would arrive in Paris as soon as they, by his 
wondrous new contrivance of wings. All men’s 
eyes are riveted as he steps into view on the Castle 
wall, feathered pinions fluttering from his shoulders; 
breathless they await the flight; his rivals tremble 
with hope of a failure. He springs into air, buf- 
fets about for a moment, falls heavily. And even 
through the anguish of a broken leg, careful of his 
reputation, he cries aloud that the hen feathers in 
his wings are to blame; “ whilk yearnit.and coveted 
the midden and not the skies!” Damian disappears 
from history, after his Icarus-like failure. 

Waking from these visions of old times, we find 
that a picnic party have taken possession of the 
king’s garden and its embankments, while a pair of 
pipers are skirling away upon the central mound. 
Presently there is a dance—a Highland reel—amid 
exuberant mirth ; and we are thankful that we do 
not live in “the good old times,” when similar 
amusement would have required the escort of armed 
men. 

Somewhere hereabouts did Edward 1 erect his 
besieging instruments, imported from the Tower, 


For has not James , 





and his tremendous “ Wolfe” machine, which even 
topped the walls of the Castle, hurling great stones 
and masses of lead upon the garrison. And Gene- 
ral Monk raised batteries in the cemetery, after the 
defeat at Dunbar ruined the royal cause north of 
Tweed. 

Near at hand stands Cowane’s “ Hospitall,” built 
in 1639, “and largly provyded for the entertainement 
of decayed gild breithers,” as an inscription sets 
forth. A statue of the founder, in trunk hose and 
ruff, cap in hand, presides over the doorway ; within 
which is a noble oaken hall, enriched with stained 
windows, handsome carved chairs and open roof; 
and on the table lie the standard Scottish and Eng- 
-lish yard measures. This reminds us thatinthe year 
1437 an Act of Parliament made Stirling custodier 
of the Jug, or standard of dry measure for the realm ; 
at the same time assigning the honour of the ell to 
Edinburgh, the pound to Lanark, and the reel to 
Perth. The Jug is still preserved among the civic 
treasures of the burgh. — 

‘Qutside Cowane’s Hospital is a Dutch garden, 
ikept with the meatest precision—stone terraces, 
yew trees clipt into formal figures, the walks geo- 
metrical outhmes : ns great a contrast as need be to 
tthe free foliage of the woods shading Edmonstone's 
Path close by, and which sway ‘their lissom branches 
even over the boundary. 

Coming out upon this path, and pursuing at round 
the dase of the cemetery, we pass a stone bench in 
@ recess, where is an inscription half-effaced, avhich 
deserwes that some friendly chisel should grave it 
deeper: “'T'o accommodate the aged and intirm who 
had long resorted to this spot on account of ‘its 
warmth, sheltered from every wind, this seat ‘has 
been erected—1817.” ‘lt seems like » woman's ac- 
tion, kindly and unpretending. Hence, the view from 
the Ladies’ Rock is duplicated—Highland ranges 
in ‘the distance ; wooded ‘Craigforth in the midst of 
the river’s shining links; and the level country, 
like a gentleman’s park dotted with clumps of trees, 
over which drift cloud-shadows on this variable 
August day. 

It is worth while, for the view’s sake, to:continue 
along this path, circling across the face of the 
Castle Rock. Thus we come to the Windy Pass, 
a narrow road descending the precipice, and for- 
merly headed by a postern, through which James v 
was wont to issue incognito into the lower world of 
his subjects, as the Gudeman of Ballengeich. 

On the acclivities below, the Highlanders in 1745 
endeavoured to raise batteries, but, with the ill 
judgment characteristic of that last Stuart enter- 
prise, failed to construct even covering works, as 
the gunners on the ramparts could see to the be- 
siegers’ very feet. What a rich ficld for explora- 
tion would these rocky ravines afford to a geolo- 
gist! One of the problems they present is the 
folding of the sandstone strata through layers of 
trap in some places. Red sandstone gives a ruddy 
gleam through the thin greenery of the precipitous 
sides. Yonder are the mound-like Ochils, also 
of the fire formation, and therefore knolled with 
barren crags and heath, and rifted with a thousand 
clefts unprofitable to man, but possessing, in com- 
pensation, the fire-treasures of precious ores, cobalt, 
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STIRLING CASTLE, 


copper, silver, quarries of porphyry, and many a, 
mineral hard to name, such as mesotype, prehnite, 
stilbite, and half a score other chemical compounds. 
How glorious is the colouring of those hills, as if 
they would shadow forth the wealth within— 
emerald lights among purple darknesses; gloomiest 
at the high hollow near Bencleuch, where snow lies 
longest in spring time, and which hence has gained 
the name of Lady Alva’s Web. Proceeding east- 
wards, we approach the Moat Hill, a height sur- 
rounded by rude natural terraces, its bright green 
hillocks diversified with patches of gorse and yellow 
ragweed, with an inlaying of wild thyme in re- 
cesses, fragrant to the foot that crushes it. A 
pole marks the highest point, the Heading Hill, 
of which Sir Walter writes :— 
,... The sad and fatal mound, 

That oft has heard the death-axe sound, 

As, on the noblest in the land, 

Fell the stern headsman’s bloody hand.” 

Afar may be discerned the turrets of Donne 
Castle, the baronial palace of Murdach, Duke of 
Albany, once Regent of Scotland, and his last 
sight before bending to the axe on this spot; for, 





like Eli, he had not restrained his evil sons, and 
was involved in theirruin. From the lamentations 
of the populace witnessing executions, the adjoin- 
ing eminences are called Gowling Hills: the very 
physiognomy of the Gaelic word is mournful. 
Below, past a gathering of red-tiled houses, is 
the “auld brigg o’ Stirling,” once the only bridge 
spanning the Forth for its whole course; and so 
did that river truly “ bridle the wild Highlander.” 
The “ brigg” is said to be as old as the thirteenth 
century, and its peculiarities confirm the opinion. 
Very narrow and high in the midst, having four 
conical pillars at the ends, and with curiously 
jagged parapets, it looks every year of its ascribed 
antiquity. Clearly it was constructed for behoof 
of equestrians, before carriages were thought of, 
and while yet a litter was alady’s equipage. Look- 


ing from the recess over the central pier, upon the 
rush of the dark stream through the four arches 
below, we see that an ash and sycamore have struck 
root in the abutment, and are flourishing as if their 
soil were the richest. 

What pageants has not this ancient pavement 
What warlike expeditions have filed 


borne ! 
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through! what peaceful royal progresses, what 
flights of pursued men! Over this bridge escaped 
James V from the Douglases, who held him captive 
at Falkland ; and even in the castle above he felt 
not safe till the keys were lodged beneath his pil- 
low. But Stirling Brigg has connections with 
history too long to tell. 

Our walk might easily be extended to Cambus- 
kenneth Abbey, whose grey tower riseth off there 
among tree-tops. But perchance we have rambied 
enough about Stirling for one day. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
JEKYLL. 


THERE are certain persons who are made, as it were, 
representative types of a class, and thus attain 
celebrity to an extent which could hardly be within 
the reach of mere intrinsic talent. They are fre- 
quently not even first in their own line, but are 
by circumstances elevated to the supreme rank, 
and kept there by voluntary homage and com- 
plaisant usage. Once inaugurated, their fellow 
Paladins are among the foremost to support their 
title, and illustrate it by sacrifices and self-de- 
nials which involve an amount of tribute not more 
extraordinary in the mass than difficult to be ac- 
counted for in individual cases. Few monarchs 
are recipients of such spontaneous contributions. 
So it is, however, with the king wit,. royal office- 
bearer of the day ; and the grand llama has no more 
devoted worshippers than the priests of his court, 
who minister the very incense of which his essence 
is composed. The person whose being I am now 
about to recall was this type of the wit or jester, 
the sayer of smart things and writer of clever 
epigrams, to whom it was the fashion to ascribe 
not only what he did himself, but nearly all the 
flying bon-mois, jeux d’esprits, repartees, puns, and 
witticisms of the day. And, as I have suggested, 
there is always such a one—such a head of the 
herd. Not to go back into classic antiquity, I 
may refer to the famous Mr. Joseph Miller (of whom 
it is difficult to affirm that he ever uttered a syllable 
of what has been fathered upon him), to Swift, or 
Foote, or George Buchanan, to Tom Brown, or Tom 
Erskine (inferior to his brother Henry of like North- 
Athenian fame), to the yet greater Tom, Tom Hood, 
musical Tom Cooke, unctuous Sidney Smith, ever- 
ready Theodore Hook, stinging Douglas Jerrold, 
elegant Sam Rogers —all bright meteors in the 
facetious sphere I have indicated; though perhaps 
not reigning quite singly, so as to constitute distinct 
eras of Millerian, Footian, Smithian, Hookian, or 
Sam-Rogerian dynasties. 

Joseph Jekyll, the Joseph Miller of my sketch, 
for example, was contemporaneous with Tom Ers- 
kine; both called to the bar in the same year, 1778; 
both having that prolific law field for the exercise 
of their faculty, and both living to extreme old age, 
as if to demonstrate that pleasantry is not hurtful 
to‘health. Even satire, it may be credited, is not 
80 painful or injurious to the dispenser as to the 
receiver. But these were less satirists than good- 
humoured pets of good fortune. When Erskine 





stood for Portsmouth (his first parliament,) Jekyll 
observed, (the story is rather weak for such dis- 
tinguished interlocutors,) “You have been long a 
wanderer: I hope you will now stick to the Point” 
(where boats land at Portsmouth). “Yes,” replied 
Erskine, “I have my eye on the Pole, where you 
know the pointers are.” I would venture a “ Com- 
mon” “Hard” remark, that neither astronomy nor 
humour will be thought very brilliantly illumed by 
this colloquy, but it served as a pleasantry at the 
moment. But one reflection will strike, if not 
haunt the mind, on reviewing the list, and lending 
a retrospective thought to the lives and fortunes of 
these courted, feared, caressed, hated, flattered, and 
abused fountains of the jokes so triumphant and 
trumpeted in their fleeting span: “ Where be their 
gibes now, their gambols, their songs, their 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar? . . . quite chop-fallen.” Alas ! poor 
Yoricks. 

The lingering look behind is not encouraging ; 
nay, it would be most painful to indulge in it, 
since 

** Every year 
Some flowers decay, some thorns appear ;’’ 


but such considerations belong to graver subjects. 

Mr.—ultimately Sir Joseph—Jekyll rose as high 
as his deserts, literary, legal, political, or humorous, 
could entitle him. His pen was busy in the 
“ Morning Chronicle” and the “Evening States- 
man,” and I fancy the “Galliad” was his produc- 
tion. Ifso, I might justly apply to him the couplet 
of Rousseau :— 


** Raison sans sel est fade nourriture ; 
Sel sans raison, n’est solide pature.” 


Elevated to the throne, Jekyll had no vocation 
to be a lion’s provider; but, on the contrary, all 
the lions upon town performed the customary ser- 
vices in his favour, and he had the reputation of 
all, insomuch that it is not easy, at this distance 
of time, to point out what really emanated from 
him. This may not be worth while, for, in truth, 
epigrammatic celebrity often rests on very slender 
foundations, and at the best is of a very transitory 
nature ; but, as a popular blaze while it lasts, and 
producing certain effects on society, it is not un- 
deserving of sage notice and consideration. Among 
the attributes to Jekyll, when in full possession of 
the station in chief to which he had been lifted by 
his contemporary jokers, I remember he was quoted 
as the original of the Romanist and Protestant 
dialogue. tom. “ Where was your religion before 
Luther?” Prot. (in answer by another question) 
“Did you wash your face this morning?” tom. 
“Yes.” Prot. “And where was your face before 
it was washed ?” Tio which, as Sancho Panza says, 
“there is no reply;” but I doubt the ascription 
either to Jekyll, or the date. He was more likely 
to be at home on the new button for the naval 
uniform :— 

** For the navy a button now staggers the town ; 

To the anchor is soon to be added the crown; 


Keep Percival Premier—I speak without rancour— 
The crown, be assured, will soon come to an anchor.” 


Or, more assuredly, the lines on his brother lawyer 
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Cockle, a bulky, fat, rubicund serjeant-at-law, plead- 
ing with much energy :— 
** The serjeant’s face was all on fire, 
And Justice long did rue it; 
His purple garments came from Tyre, 

His arguments went to it.” 
It was of this same rosy serjeant that a better 
anecdote was told, when badgering a simple country- 
mau witness, in a fishery case. ‘“ Do you like fish ?” 
asked the brow-beating but almost baffled counsel 
—‘ do you like fish?” “ E-es, zur,” answered Sim- 
plicity, “I loiks fish, but I donna loik cockle 
sauce wi't !” 

To return, however, to the man himself. In 
several parliaments he represented Calne, that 
nursing-mother of so many famous whigs, eloquent 
orators in the House, and distinguished politicians 
in the state. At a time when party ran high, 
Jekyll was appointed Attorney-General to the 
Prince of Wales—a promotion due rather to his 
convivial talent than his forensic abilities; for he 
was exceedingly lively in conversation; full of 
anecdotes of the bench and bar, often characteristic 
and gencrally entertaining. A somewhat Vol- 
taire-like countenance, and a flexible person and 
agreeable voice, did not detract from these quali- 
fications; and so he wrought his way upward, and 
was received with welcome in the circle to which 
he belonged. But, to own the truth, he never got 
forward as a lawyer, and was at last shelved, with 
a knighthood, as a Master in Chancery, without 
having by practice acquired any knowledge of equity 
—being neither the first nor the last Master who 
never had been a scholar in that school of equation 
and court of balance between precedent and right, 
law and justice. Well, it followed according to the 
common fashion. The Master out of his chambers, 
where he had not much to do, continued to be as 
sparkling as if he had not been dignified, and his 
wittinesses and manners as acceptable as ever. It 
was.a pleasant life for a pleasant man. Yet I have 
usually gone from his company without being able 
to recollect any striking remark or significant effect, 
but simply satisfied that the time spent had been 
passed in a very amusing way. He was doubtless 
a strenuous party man, but he had little or no- 
thing to give up to party, that was meant for man- 
kind. 

One moral of this slight sketch in my miniature 
contribution to the national portrait gallery is, to 
show how short-lived this sort of fame is—the 
same now as fifty years ago—only that the town 
talk has a more abundant and rapid succession of 
matters to divert it from even nine days’ wonders ; 
and what would have been “ argument for a week, 
laughter for a month,” to London im other days, 
can hardly obtain a hearing now amid the universal 
buzz of the huge metropolis, or, if it does, is for- 
gotten as soon as heard. 

A still more striking moral may be drawn, in 
reflecting on the ephemeral and unworthy ends to 
which Jekyll’s wit was applied. To raise an idle 
laugh or momentary surprise is a poor use of a 
talent capable of being turned to highest social 
benefits, in the discomfiture of evil, or the defence 
and advaneement of good. 





WIDOW SIMPSON’S SPOONS. 


Tue parish of Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire, ought 
to be reckoned among the classic spots of Scotland, 
inasmuch as it formed part of the dowry which 
Robert the Bruce bestowed on his eldest daughter 
Margery, when she married Walter, the High 
Steward of Scotland, and thus became progenetrix 
of the royal and unlucky line of Stuart. Lying 
midway between Edinburgh and Glasgow, those 
rival queens of the east and west, but out of the 
common track of traffic and travel, it has been for 
ages a pastoral parish, of small and rather back- 
ward farms. Of late years, coal has been found 
there; and steam and trade, which bid fair to leave 
the world no rustic corner, are rapidly turning it 
into a mining district; which nobody thought of 
about the time of the general peace, when Bathgate 
lived on its own oats and barley, wore its own 
hodden-grey, and had but two subjects of interest, 
the corn market and the kirk session. Among its 
peaceable and jndustrious population there was 
one dame who, though neither the wealthiest nor 
the best born, stood, in her own esteem, above all 
but the laird and the minister; and her style and 
title was Widow Simpson. This lady valued her- 
self, not on the farm left her by the good man who 
had departed this life some seven years before the 
commencement of our story, for its acres were few, 
and they consisted of half-reclaimed moorland; 
not on her grown-up son Robin, though he was 
counted a likely and sensible lad; not on her own 
thrifty housekeeping, though it was known to be 
‘on the tight screw principle; but on the possession 
of a.dozen silver teaspoons. Her account of them was 
that they had belonged to the young chevalier, and 
had been bestowed upon her grandfather in return 
for entertaining that claimant to the British crown 
on his march from Culloden—in proof of which she 
was accustomed to point out a half-obliterated 
crest and the initials C. 8., with which they were 
marked. The widow’s neighbours, however, hada 
different tale regarding their coming into the family. 
It was to the effect that her grandfather, who kept 
a small inn somewhere in Fife, had bought them 
from an ill-doing laird for three gallons of Highland 
whisky, and bestowed them on his grand-daughter 
as the one of his family most likely to hold fast 
such an important acquisition. 

Whether derived from the Fife laird or the young 
chevalier, the spoons were likely to be well taken 
care of. Mrs. Simpson’s powers of hard holding 
were famous throughout the parish. The shop- 
keepers of its little town knew her as a driver of 
stiff bargains for the few articles she purchased. 
The labourers occasionally employed on her farm 
testified to her partiality for low wages. Her 
house was known to be kept on the lowest scale of 
economy, and the wandering poor avoided it as one 
where no contributions were to be expected. Yet, 
as sometimes happens to griping hands, the widow 
was not a successful gatherer. Nothing but 


Robin’s muscles, and those of his plough horses, 
would she expend on the moorland farm ; the soil, 
consequently, grew poorer year by year, and yielded 
but meagre crops. 


In order to secure the highest 
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penny when prices were rising, her cow, corn, or 
flax, was kept unsold till the tide turned and the 
market fell. ‘The savings pinched out of house 
and field were from time to time wheedled from 
her by knavish neighbours, with the lure of éx- 
orbitant interest, which, together with the prin- 
cipal, was never paid; but no power of man could 
wheedle Widow Simpson out of her spoons. 

They were her pride and treasure. She counted 
them every night before going to rest, to see that 
none of the dozen were missing. She kept them 
in the chief of her drawers, laid up im a worsted 
stocking knitted by her own hands, and never 
worn by any foot. Out of that unique plate-chest 
they were taken only on occasions of the highest 
solemnity, and those who had the privilege of 
using them were assured that “they were made o’ 
the purest siller, and weighed twa ounces every 
ane.” 

Plate was not plentiful with the people of her 
class in Bathgate. The widow’s spoons were cer- 
tainly larger and handsomer than common; and 
among the small farm-houses, the distinction of 
possessing them was doubtless as much envied as 
the marshal’s baton or the ducal coronet in camps 
or courts ; but in Mrs. Simpson’s opinion her own 
household were not sufficiently sensible of the 
family honour. 

Besides her son Robin, the family consisted of 
Nancy Campbell, a girl about nineteen, blessed 
with good health, good temper, and good looks ; 
who, being a distant relation and an orphan, lived 
at the farm-house in quality of what the Americans 
call “a help.” Robin was heir to the entire dozen 
of spoons, and also the lease of house and land. 
Nancy had no portion but the above-mentioned 
blessings; yet, as everybody but herself expected, 
the widow found out one day that they had actually 
taken a fancy to each other, and were thinking of 
getting married some time. The idea of her son 
throwing himself away, spoons and all, on a girl 
without a penny, was not to be entertained on any 
terms. Mrs. Simpson felt persuaded that, with the 
stocking full of plate and his own qualifications, 
Robin was a match for any lady in the land; and 
there might have been an explosion of the whole 
establishment, but Robin, besides being steady and 
sensible, had been well disciplined, and would not 
dispute with his mother, even on a matter so near 
his heart. Nancy never complained of heavy work 
or light porridge ; nowhere could a cheaper or more 
trusty maid be found; and under these consider- 
ations the widow suspended hostilities, in hopes 
that her son would know his own value in ‘time. 

While her mind reposed on that hope, Bathgate 
lost its own minister and got a new one. All who 
have resided for any length of time in Scotland 
know what great events these are in a country 
parish. The sayings and doings of the new pastor 
were the universal topic in farm-house, field, and 
highway. His predecessor had laboured under the 
nfirmities of age before death found him, and 
necessarily allowed things to go as they would or 
stand still; but he was an energetic, active young 
man, zealous for the spiritual and temporal im- 
provement of his flock; and his sermons, visits, 





and examinations so stirred them up, that a great 
appearance of moral and religious progress pre- 
vailed throughout the parish. 

Mrs. Simpson, in common with not a few 
worldly-minded people, had always made a large 
profession of piety. She knew it was respectable, 
as it still continues to be in her country; but since 
the young minister’s instalment, her pretensions to 
this distinction became much more demonstrative, 
for it was a great point to stand well with him. 
Nobody attended church with greater regularity in 
all weathers, or criticized the sermons of strangers 
who happened to officiate there more severely. 
She was a great discoverer of flaws in doctrine ; 
had an immense amount of talk about the good his 
sermons did her whenever the young pastor came 
in her way; kept a large Bible ostentatiously dis- 
played on a high shelf in her kitchen, which, ac- 
cording to old farm-house custom, was the principal 
and most public room; and was so anxious for 
visits, catechising, and prayer meetings at her 
house, that the worthy minister, out of his own 
sincerity, believed and held her up as a bright 
example to the farmers’ wives in her neighbour- 
hood. The widow was in the height of her pro- 
fessions about the hay-making time. Moreover, a 
distant and comparatively rich relation was expected 
to call and take tea that evening on his way from 
Linlithgow. It was not often that this superior 
relative honoured her house with a visit, and Mrs. 
Simpson, determined that nothing should be want- 
ing to his entertainment, brought out the treasured 
spoons early in the forenoon, with many injunctions 
to Nancy touching the care she should take in 
brightening them up. 

While this operation was being conducted in the 
kitchen, in the midst of one of those uncertain 
days which vary the northern June, a sudden 
darkening of the sky announced the approach of 
heavy rain. The hay was dry and ready for hous- 
ing. Robin and two farm men were busy gather- 
ing it in; but the great drops began to fall:while a 
considerable portion yet remained in the field, and, 
with the instinct of crop preservation, forth rushed 
the widow, followed by Nancy, leaving the spoons 
half-scoured on the kitchen table. In her rapid 
exit, the girl had forgotten to latch the door. The 
weasel and the kite were the only depredators 
known about the moorland farm; but while they 
were all occupied in the hayfield, who should come 
that way but Geordy Wilson. 

Geordy belonged to that class known in Scotland 
as “daft.” He had wandered the country from his 
youth, a kind of sturdy but not unwelcome beggar ; 
for Geordy, though deficient in the mental faculties 
which fit men for the ordinary duties of life, had a 
remarkably retentive memory for all he heard or 
saw,‘a keen observation of character, and an amount 
of humorous cunning, many an instance of which 
is still related im the district. Born among them, 
known to be daft, and possessed of many amusing 
qualifications, besides an ability for gathering news 
and carrying messages, nobody disputed Geordy’s 
claims to public support. Rich and ‘poor east 
their contributions into his meal-bag or penny- 
pouch, gave him a seat beside the fire in the 
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stormy days of winter, and shelter for the night 
when his wanderings brought him to their doors 
at its fall. Widow Simpson could not refuse her 
share of the common tribute, but she paid it with 
a good deal of grumbling. Geordy asserted to his 
particular friends that he had got bad pennies 
and worse meal at that house; and though he did 
not dare to question publicly the widow’s high- 
sounding professions, the daft man had been heard 
to wonder whether she read her Bible or counted 
her spoons most frequently. 

Well, the kitchen-door was open, and Geordy 
stepped in. He banged the settle with his staff, 
he coughed, he hemmed, he saluted the cat, which 
sat purring on the window-seat, and at length dis- 
covered there was nobody within. 

Neither meal nor penny was to be expected that 
day; the rain was growing heavier; some of the 
hay must be wet, and Mrs. Simpson would return 
in bad humour. But two objects powerfully 
arrested Geordy’s attention; one was the broth-pot 
boiling on the fire, and the other the silver spoons 
scattered on the table. Bending over the former, 
Geordy took a considerable sniff, gave the ingre- 
dients a stir with the pot-stick, and muttered, 
“Vary thin.” 

His proceedings with regard to the latter must 
remain unmentioned; but half an hour after, when 
he was safely ensconced in a farm-house a mile off, 
the family were driven within doors by the increas- 
ing storm; they found everything as it had been 
left—the broth on the fire, the cat on the window- 
seat, the whiting and flannel on the table, but not 
a spoon was there. _ 

“Whar’s the spoons?” cried Mrs. Simpson to 
the entire family, now crowding round the fire to 
dry their wet garments. Nobody could tell. 
Nancy had left them on the table when she ran to 
the hay. Noone had been in the house, they were 
certain, for nothing was disturbed. The drawer 
was pulled out, and the empty stocking exhibited. 
Every shelf, every corner was searched, but to no 
purpose; the spoons had disappeared, and the 
state of the farm-house may be imagined. The 
widow ran through it like one distracted, question- 
ing, scolding, and searching. Robin, Nancy, and 
the farm-men were despatched in different direc- 
tions as soon as the rain abated, to advertise the 
neighbours, under the supposition that some stroll- 
ing beggar or gipsy might have carried off the 
treasure, and would attempt to dispose of it in the 
parish. Nobody thought of Geordy Wilson; he 
had not been spied from the hayfield; his circuits 
were wide, his visits to any house were not fre- 
quent, and if he eschewed Widow Simpson’s from 
the day of her loss, it was believed Geordy knew 
that neither her temper nor her liberality would be 
improved by that circumstance. Lost the spoons 
were, beyond a doubt, and the widow bade fair to 
lose her senses. The rich relation came at his 
appointed time, and had such a tea that he vowed 
never again to trust himself in the house of his 
entertainer. But the search went on; rabbits’ 
holes were looked into for the missing silver, and 
active boys were bribed to turn out magpies’ nests. 
Wells and barns in the neighbourhood were ex- 
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plored. The criers of the three nearest parishes 
were employed to proclaim the loss; it was regu- 
larly advertised at Kirkgate and market-place ; and 
Mrs. Simpson began to talk of getting a search 
warrant for the beggar’s meal pouch. Bathgate 
was alarmed through all its borders concerning the 
spoons; but when almost a month wore away, and 
nothing could be heard of them, the widow’s sus- 
picions turned from beggars, barns, and magpies, 
to light on poor Nancy. She had been scouring 
the spoons, and left the house last; silver could 
not leave the table without hands. It was true 
that Nancy had always borne an unquestioned 
character; but such spoons were not to be met 
with every day, and Mrs. Simpson was determined 
to have them back in her stocking. After sundry 
hints of increasing breadth to Robin, who could not 
help thinking his mother was losing her judgment, 
she one day plumped the charge, to the utter asto- 
nishment and dismay of the poor girl, whose 
anxiety in the search had been inferior only to her 
own. Though poor and an orphan, Nancy had 
some honest pride: she immediately turned out 
the whole contents of her kist (box), unstrung her 
pocket in Mrs. Simpson’s presence, and ran with 
tears in her eyes to tell the minister. 

As was then common in the country parishes of 
Scotland, difficulties and disputes which might 
have employed the writers and puzzled the magis- 
trates were referred to his arbitration, and thus 
lawsuits or scandal prevented. The minister had 
heard, as who in Bathgate had not, of Mrs. Simp- 
son’s loss; like the rest of the parish, he thought 
it rather inexplicable: but Nancy Campbell was 
one of the most serious and exemplary girls in his 
congregation; he could not believe that the charge 
preferred against her was true; yet the peculiari- 
ties of the case demanded investigation. With 
some difficulty the minister persuaded Nancy to 
return to her mistress, bearing a message to the 
effect that he and two of his elders who happened 
to reside in the neighbourhood would come over in 
the following evening, hear what could be said on 
both sides, and, if possible, clear up the mystery. 
The widow was well pleased at the minister and 
his elders coming to inquire after her spoons. She 
put on her best mutch—that is to say, cap—pre- 
pared her best speeches, and enlisted some of the 
most serious and reliable of her neighbours to 
assist in the investigation. 

Early in the evening of the following day—when 
the summer sun was wearing low and the field- 
work was over—they were all assembled in the 
clean-scoured kitchen, the minister, elders, and 
neighbours, soberly listening to Mrs. Simpson's 
testimony touching her lost silver, Nancy, Robin, 
and the farm-men sitting by till their turn came; 
when the door, which had been left half-open to 
admit the breeze—for the evening was sultry—was 
quietly pushed aside, and in slid Geordy Wilson, 
with his usual accompaniments of staff and wallet. 

“There’s na room for ye here, Geordy,” said the 
widow; “we're on weighty business.” 

“Weel, mem,” said Geordy, turning to depart, 
“it’s of na consequence. I only came to speak 
about your spoons.” 
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“Hae ye heard o’ them?” cried Mrs. Simpson, 
bouncing from her seat. 

“TI could na miss, beean blessed wi’ the precious 
gift o’ hearin; and, what’s better, I saw ’em,” said 
Geordy. 

“Saw them, Geordy! Whar are they, and here’s 
a whole shillen for ye;” and Mrs. Simpson’s ‘purse, 
or rather an old glove used for that purpose, was 
instantly produced. 

“Weel,” said Geordy, “I slipped in ae day, and 
seean the siller unguarded, I thought some ill- 
guided body might covet it, and jist laid it by, I 
may say, amang the leaves o’ that Bible, thinkin’ 
you would be sure to see the spoons when you 
went to read.” 

Before Geordy had finished his revelation, Nancy 
Campbell had brought down the proudly displayed 
but never opened Bible, and interspersed between 
its leaves lay the dozen of long-sought spoons. 

The minister of Bathgate could scarcely com- 
mand his gravity while admonishing Geordy on 
the trouble and vexation his trick had caused. The 
assembled neighbours laughed outright when the 
daft man, pocketing the widow’s shilling, which he 
had clutched in the early part of his discourse, 
assured them all that he kenned Mrs. Simpson 
read her Bible sa often the spoons would be certain 
to turn up. Geordy got many a basin of broth 
and many a luncheon of bread-and-cheese on ac- 
count of that transaction, with which he amused 
all the firesides of the parish. Mrs. Simpson was 
struck dumb, even from scolding. The discovery 
put-an end to her ostentatious professions, and, it 
may be hoped, turned her attention more to prac- 
tice. By way of making amends for her unjust 
imputations on Nancy Campbell, she consented to 
receive her as a daughter-in-law within the same 
year; and it is said there was peace ever after in 
the farmhouse; but the good people of Bathgate, 
when discussing a character of more pretence than 
performance, still refer proverbially to Widow 
Simpson’s spoons. 





NOTES BY A WESTMORELAND 
NATURALIST. 


CATS—MARTENS— HEDGEHOGS—WILD CATTLE—FIELD VOLES. 


Ir is not easy to get up much sentiment on the 
subject of cats. They are not a high-minded por- 
tion of the living community; and there is so 
much savagery about them in the matter of birds, 
that it requires some such piece of noble conduct 
as that which we are about to relate to raise them 
in the moral scale. There is a favourite cat be- 
longing to a family which resides just within the 
mountain gateway into Easedale, one of the finest 
Spots in Westmoreland. ‘The grand Helme Crag, 
80 familiar to lake tourists as the rugged buttress 
on whose summit the “ Lion and the Lamb” meet 
i serene fellowship, guards the entrance on the 
night hand. The little dale, walled in by moun- 
tains, is before you in deep stillness; and Gras- 
mere, with its one island and its white church, is 
left behind. The house is planted rather above 


the roots of the fell, and in this beautiful home the | 
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Grey Cat of Helme Crag brought forth so many 
interesting families as to perplex the indulgent 
humanity of her owners. At first, one representa- 
tive kitten was always spared to her; but kittens 
have the incurable propensity to grow up into old 
cats; and in order to check the excessive spread of 
the race, the whole of the infant families had lately 
been doomed. 

A few weeks previous to the time of my writing, 
the grey cat disappeared; but it was soon observed 
that she came back to the house for a few minutes 
twice in each day; in the morning to “get her 
breakfast,” as we say in Westmoreland; in the 
evening to “get her supper;” and after each meal 
she disappeared again. At length, very severe 
weather set in. The snow lay all around. Silver 
How stood like a white wall before the blue of the 
sky, showing that in winter it must have received 
its graceful name, and not when it was clad in the 
purples and opals of summer. Fairfield, too, was 
glistening in resplendent justification of its title; 
and steep Steel Fell, refusing to be wrapped like 
the rest of the brethren in snowy winding-sheets, 
and only tolerating here a frosting and there a net- 
work, looked its name well. Still, the poor grey 
cat came home, pleading for her breakfast, about 
half-past eight, and again in the evening for supper 
to fortify her endurance against the miseries of the 
night. Our friends tried to track the poor crea- 
ture, for they felt sure that, in order to preserve 
her offspring from the fate of their predecessors, 
she had gone up to the heights and brought forth 
her young in some lonely hollow in the rocks, or 
on some soft bed of heather, now changed into a 
cold bed of snow. And so they traced the little 
round foot-prints dotting the snow for a consider- 
able distance up the hill-side. There is a great 
crag above the residence, but the little dotted lines 
went beyond the crag, padding upward over the 
fell; then they were lost, and the search had to be 
given up. Some days more, and still the snow and 
the bitter cold. At last, one morning the grey cat 
came home, half-dragging, half-carrying a kitten 
in her mouth; and, making her way into the sit- 
ting-room, she laid down the little perishing crea- 
ture at her kindly mistress’s feet with a look of 
such wonderfully expressive appeal as, it is need- 
less to say, was perfectly irresistible. No other 
kitten was brought in; and it is hence inferred 
that the others had all perished from the cold, and 
that, to save the life of her last, she had determined 
on trying the eloquence of her mute appeal. Pros- 
perous days followed, and the nursling of the fells 
is a spoiled pet, taking all manner of liberties with 
her much-enduring mother—lying in ambushes, 
leaping out unawares, carrying on dreadful assaults 
and batteries, and persecuting her mother’s tail to 
within an inch of her violent indignation. 

Our mountains used to be inhabited by a race of 
beautiful little animals, which have now almost, if 
not entirely, disappeared before the eager quest 
after their skins. They were martens; and when 
a shepherd in his tramps over the fells had caught 
sight of one of these little creatures, and had 
knocked it down and killed it, he was sure of 
securing a good price for it from the Kendal 
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furrier. Our marten, like some of the lesser 
animals of the aretic world, had the wonderful 
provision of turning white in winter, in har- 
mony with the surrounding snows—a gift which 
finely shows the superintending care of Providence 
in minute adaptation to the habits of the animal 
and the dangers of the times. A little dead speci- 
men was brought to be shown to some friends of 
the writer some years ago, which was just in the 
transition state—white nearly all over, though the 
brown lingered still about the head. It was, in 
fact, a beautiful little native ermine, tinged here 
and there with a slight yellow hue. A lady’s fur 
cape of large dimensions was made about that time 
from the skins of these poor hunted aborigines of 
the Westmoreland mountains. But we never hear 
of them now. They have gone with the eagles. 

The quaint little hedgehogs have an excellent 
mode of providing themselves against the cold of 
winter. They creep into a heap of dry dead leaves, 
and, rolling themselves round and round, are soon 
provided with a russet great-coat. Each little 
prickly spire has done its best to pick up a leaf, 
and: soon the surtout—a very ragged one, tobe sure 
—is complete. This is certainly a beautiful piece of 
native tailoring. The writer does not mean to say 
that the hedgehog walks out in his great-coat, but 
that he wraps himself in it when he is about to 
take a long nap. 

During the last few months we have been able 
to reckon horned cattle as amongst the wild deni- 
zens of our Westmoreland mountains. Mr. Rigg, 
who keeps the large hotel near the railway ter- 
minus at Windermere, being in want of more 
extended pasture. for his horses when they were 
“turned out for a run,” had secured some wild 
land on the fells over towards Kentmere. Some 
cattle had also been placed there to pick their free 
living over the heights. But the air of liberty was so 
sweet, as they sniffed it in with expanded nostrils, 
and ran riot over heather, bracken, and crag, that 
the cattle announced their determination never to 
submit to restraint again—announced it as expres- 
sively as tossed heads and wild eyes, rude snorts, fly- 
away tails, and scampering hoofs could declare. 
There was no doubt whatever about their meaning, 
as Mr. Rigg and his men found whenever they 
tried to reclaim the runaways, or to fulfil some con- 
tract with the butcher. They were mostly spirited 
little Scotch cattle, to begin with, and to be living 
a wild Highland life again was delicious. A long 
bright summer's holiday it was. But the longest 
day has a close, and the poor truants found that it 
was useless to strive with man, or to set at nought 
his power. <A. battwe was organized: men carry- 
ing long poles went out on the fell, surrounded 
them, hemmed them in, drove them together; and 
men armed with rifles stood and picked out the 
well-favoured ones. One received a bullet in his 
forehead, and dropped dead; another in the spine, 
and died instantly; and so on. There is no plea- 
sure in describing this part of the story, but there 
is the satisfaction of believing that the deaths 
which those fine little mountaineers died were as 
easy and speedy as can possibly fall to the lot of 
doomed beasts. With regard to the beef, they say 
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it was excellent. The writer, a few weeks ago, 
came unexpectedly upon a little group of them 
which had been partially reclaimed, and placed in 
a craggy and bosky inclosure on one of our fine 
uplands. Not knowing their history at the time, 
the surprise was great at observing their extremely 
wild manners, half-scared and half-defiant, as they 
scoured away amongst the rocks—reminding 
one of the wild, weird-looking shaggy buffaloes 
which we see blundering about in the Pontine 
marshes between Rome and Naples. 

It is entertaining to watch the habits of a pretty 
little animal called the field vole. Perhaps it is 
more like a dormouse than anything else. It is 
almost as red as a squirrel, has a large head for 
the size of the body, short ears, bright pleasant 
eyes, and a short tail. The disproportioned size of 
its head is its chief peculiarity. A family of these 
field voles lived in the loosely-built stone wall of 
our garden some time ago, and the cook almost 
tamed them by spreading dainty little dinners for 
them on the top of this wall. But they would not 
come and. dine, if they were aware that any one was 
watching. In another house they used to make 
forays into the back-kitchen, and live there at free 
quarters. The other day there was a rustling in 
a bed of moss and ferns on a bank under the tall 
trees in the beautiful Elleray woods, which are now 
sorrowfully thinned by the unrelenting rigour of 
the axe, and presently out ran the little rufus, 
with his queer large head and glancing eyes. 
Life seemed to be a pleasant festal sort of thing; 
and he flirted about, nibbling this and sniffing at 
that in most dainty fashion, until, made aware that 
he was watched, he scuttled away into a hole at the 
root of a tree. He seems to be a good deal of an 
epicure; for one of his brethren, some time ago, 
took up his dwelling in a hot-house, which was 
richly festooned with purple grapes. These he 
managed to reach by climbing, and he went on 
from bunch to bunch, biting off the end of the 
delicious fruit, and sipping the pure juice of the 
grape. But he left them all in proper order still 
richly pendant from the vine; something like the 
performance of one of the great men of our day, 
and one of the cleverest, who, when he was a young 
boy, was more than suspected of having been at 
work at the peach-tree in the walled garden. The 
lady-mother administered a rebuke, and Ienry 
promised that “he would never pick another 
peach.” Next day, when the stately matron swept 
out of the hall, and went to visit her gardens, she 
found that Henry had been biting a section from 
the sunny side of every peach, and had yet left 
them all hanging on the tree; thus legally keep- 
ing to the letter of his promise, that “he would 
never pick another.” That lad certainly promised 
to make a great lawyer. 





BENEFIT CLUBS. 
Few schemes have been more seductive in gaining 
the adhesion,. and awakening the hopes and expecta- 
tions, of the operative classes of this country, than 
“ Benefit Clubs.’ And none have been more in- 


jurious to those classes, by absorbing their earnings, 
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demoralising their habits, and mocking their hopes 
in the time when sickness or death has visited their 
humble dwellings. Ofcourse these observations are 
general, and admit of some few pleasing and honour- 
able exceptions. The exceptions are, however, very 
rarely to be found in relation to those “ Benefit 
Clubs” which hold their business meetings at 
public-houses. These clubs have mostly proved to 
bring BENEFIT to the publican only, while they have 
brought disappointment, degradation, and ruin to 
many of the members. Many once industrious 
and sober men can date the commencement of 
their degradation from: the time of their entering 
a benefit club; and “the regulations” of the 
old benefit club were admirably arranged for the 
gradual initiation of its members into habits. of in- 
temperanee. The novitiate member was obliged 
on every club-night to drink one pint of beer, and if 
“he paid in” for one or more absent members, he 
was obliged to take the quantity which would have 
been taken by the absent members, had they been 
present. This “regulation” was said to be for the 
good of the house, that is, for the bencjit of the pub- 
lian. He was sure he should have to supply a 
certain quantity of drink, whether there were few or 
many members present; while the new member, 
who had been remarkable for habits of sobriety, finds 
that he has, by the “regulations” referred to, been 
compelled to drink to an extent from which he for- 
merly shrunk; yet, wder the influence of too much, 
he calls for more. The consequence is, that the man 
is taken home drunk for the first time. Degraded 
in his own eyes and in the sight of his wife, he be- 
comes reckless ; and now he only needs the tempt- 
ing occasion, and he is intoxicated. His wife is now 
heard to say, with tears and anguish: “If I could 
but keep him from the club he would be out of dan- 
ger; but I dread the return of the club-night.” 
The man’s money is wasted, his health is damaged, 
his reputation and trustworthiness gone, his domes- 
tic comfort sacrificed, and his paternal example 
turned to a poisonous fountain, by reason of his 
connection with the Club. It appears the 
severest satire that Satanic malice could utter, to 
call such an organization a Benerir Club. There 
are also periodical carousings in addition to that of 
the pay-night—carousings which entrench on the 
capital of the society. Hence, when Mr. Barlow 
gave his evidence before a committce in the House 
o Commons on this subject, he produced the ba- 
lance-sheets of several societies, from which we 
select one as a fair specimen. In that balance- 
sheet are these items :— 





Paid for ale . me ie Ke - £45 9 6 
Ditto for funerals ‘ ‘ = ° 314 0 0 
Leaving a balance in favour of drinking 161 9 6 


If the cultivation of drinking habits be a benefit, 
then these societies can make out a good title to be 
called “ Benefit Clubs ;” but since those habits are 
Britain’ s heaviest curse, let the clubs which encourage 
them be called by some other more fitting though 
less fascinating appellation. 

' We again repeat the remark, to prevent misun- 
Gerstanding, that these censures are to be restricted 
to those benefit societies which hold their weekly and 


mon 





There are other benefit societies of a very different 
character, held in school-rooms, temperance-balls, 
and in vestries of churches and chapels, and under 
the superintendence of the local vicars, rectors, 
pastors, or generous and judicious laymen. And 
though we may not think even these, really benefit 
societies, the most profitable mode of investing 
savings, yet they are productive of extensive bene- 
fit to the poor when rightly administered. 

But these societies too frequently proceed upon 
erroneous principles, and therefore produce ruinous 
results. These two are the most palpable commer- 
cial errors: persons varying in age from eighteon to 
thirty-five are admitted. upon equal terms, and the 
amount contributed is disproportionate te the risk 
incurred. The risk is not adequately provided 
against, even when the utmost care and economy 
are exercised in the management. The danger of 
loss to the sober and healthy member is. fearfully 
increased when the funds are foolishly and recklessly 
squandered away, as they too frequently are. <A 
writer who had devoted much time and attention to 
the statistics of benefit clubs, writes to the Rev. Mr. 
Owen, of Bristol, and says: “I have myself investi- 
gated 110 societies, nearly all in the midland coun- 
ties, and this is the summary: one hundred and 
three held their meetings at public-houses. ‘lhe 
innkeepers had a direct interest in ninety-seven. 
Twenty-two were enrolled, and though, with one 
exception, all unsound, they had obtained the sanc- 
tion of Government. Seventy-three shared their 
funds annually, and had to start anew every year. 
There were ninety clubs in one single parish, of 
which eighty-six held their meetings at public- 
houses. Their rules required them to spend £981 
a-year, exclusive of the annual feast, and of course 
exclusive of voluntary drinking. Forty societies 
have failed in one parish alone, within the last thirty 
years, and upwards of £2500 have been squandered 
and lost through mismanagement. Five met at one 
public-house. The landlord was treasurer to four; Le 
was found dead in his bed, and consequently the four 
non-enrolled societies lost the whole of their funds.” 

The demoralising tendency of these clubs is illus- 
trated by the evidence of the chaplain of the Nor- 
thampton County Gaol. “Is it not remarkable,” 
he writes, “that out of four hundred and thirty 
prisoners in this gaol, I have not one that has one 
sixpence in a savings-bank, nor above six that ever 
had a sixpence in one? On the contrary, I have 
many members of friendly societies, of course un- 
sound ones, which, with two or three exceptions, 
all meet at public-houses ; and there these men nob 
only learned to drink, but became familiarised with 
crime.” From the testimonies given, it is evident 
that these clubs, instead of conferring benefits, have, 
in a vast majority of cases, inflicted pecuniary and 
moral damages cn society. 

Beware, then, of those benefit clubs which hold 
their meetings at public houses. Entrust not 
your money and character with stewards and 
managers who are not men of personal integrity 
and responsible position in society. Suspect those 
societies which recklessly conduct their business, 
all members paying alike, without any regard to the 


thly meetings at public-houses or gin-palaces | risk incurred onaccount of age, health, and character. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Lare Mr, TANNER, oF Exerer.—As Whitefield 
was one day preaching in Plymouth, a Mr. Henry Tan- 
ner, who was at work as a ship-builder at a distance, 
heard his voice, and resolved, with five or six of his com- 
panions, to go and drive him from the place where he 
stood; and for this purpose they filled their pockets 
with stones. When, however, Mr. Tanner drew near, 
and heard Mr. Whitefield earnestly inviting sinners to 
Christ, he was filled with astorishment, his resolution 
failed him, and he went home with his mind deeply im- 
pressed. On the following evening he again attended, 
and heard Mr. Whitefield on the sin of those who cruci- 
fied the Redeemer. After he had forcibly illustrated 
their guilt, he appeared to look intently on Mr. Tanner, 
as he exclaimed, with great energy, “ Thou art the man!” 
These words powerfully impressed Mr. Tanner; he felt 
his transgressions of the divine law to be awfully great, 
and in the agony of his soul he cried, “* God be merciful 
to me a sinner!” The preacher then proceeded to pro- 
claim the free and abundant grace of the Lord Jesus, 
which he commanded to be preached among the very 
people who had murdered him ; a gleam of hope entered 
the heart of the penitent, and he surrendered himself to 
Christ. Mr. Tanner afterwards entered the ministry, 
and laboured with great success for many years at 
Exeter. 


Luminosity oF THE SuN.—When the surface of the 
sun is most luminous, or has fewest spots, there is least 
heat; and, according to Sir William Herschell (Phil. 
Trans. 1801, p. 265), a bad harvest is the consequence, 
with high prices for wheat. When the spots are most 
numerous, there is an abundant harvest, with consequent 
cheap bread. Now, were we to imagine the luminous 
atmosphere of the sun to increase to such an extent as 
to obstruct the radiation of the heat from the inferior 
surface, a glacial condition would prevail, to the extinction 
of life on the globe. If, on the other hand, the luminous 
matter disappeared, and our sun became a dark star—a 
fate which observers have ascertained as having over- 
taken other stars in the firmament—then the withdrawing 
of the light would cause a biological epoch to cease. In 
such circumstances plants would perish first, and the 
death of animals would speedily follow. Ifa new display 
of creative power were again to take place, we might 
expect, with the return of light, that plants would first 
be called into being, and subsequently animals, as de- 
pendent on them for food, either directly or indirectly. 
Such, according to the Mosaic narrative, and in beautiful 
harmony with scientific truth, is the la8t recovery of the 
globe from a chaotic state, or the dark star becoming 
“as the sun when he goeth forth in his might ;” and 
should these changes partake of a periodical character, 
the palzontological epochs may admit of a plausible, if 
not a satisfactory explanation, whether these have been 
abrupt, or have partaken of a transitional character. 


Russtan ADVANCES TowARDS INnDIA.—The territory 
seized by Russia during the last fifteen years, principally 
south and east of the Caspian Sea, is more extensive than 
Great Britain, France, Turkey in Europe, and all Ger- 
many, including Austria, put together. She has con- 
nected the Caspian Sea with the Baltic, by means of a 
canal, between the rivers Svertza and Msta, at Veshnei- 
Voloksk (the length of the navigation of rivers and canals 
being 3000 miles), and by canal, between the Don and the 
Volga, she connects the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea with the Sea of Azof and the Caspian Sea. By the 
improvement of the navigation of the river Araxes, she 
has placed herself in striking distance of Erzeroum, 
situated on the head waters of the Euphrates; and by 
lines of Cossack settlements around the wells, dug by 
the late Czar, between the Caspian and the Aral Seas, 
the foundation has been laid for connecting Balk on the 
Oxus, which empties into the Aral Sea, with Cabul, on 





the principal tributary of the Indus. 


Thus, some future 
Czar may cross the desert to Herat, or, like Alexander 
the Great before him, descend the Indus with his fleet.— 
Capt. W. F. Lynch, U.S. Navy. 

Rome THE Curse or Iraty.—It is impossible to say 
so much evil of the court of Rome as it deserves, for it 
is an infamy, an example of all the disgraces and oppro- 


briums in the world. I believe it also to be true that 
the grandeur of the Church—that is to say, the authority 
which religion has given to it—is the reason why Italy 
has never been united in one monarchy ; because, on the 
one hand, it has had credit enough to make itself chief, 
and to convoke, whenever necessary, foreign princes 
against any one for the oppression of Italy ; on the other 
hand, having no force of its own, it has never been strong 
enough to establish any other temporal dominion than 
that which is voluntarily attributed to it.—Guicciardini. 


A Resutt or Stavery.—The unavoidable tendency of 
slavery everywhere is to render labour disreputable—a 
result superlatively wicked, since it inverts the natural 
order and destroys the harmony of society. Black slavery 
is rife in Brazil, and Brazilians shrink with something 
allied to horror from manual employment. In the spirit 
of privileged classes of other lands, they say they are 
not born to labour, but to command. Ask a respectable 
native youth of a family in low circumstances why ho 
does not learn a trade and earn an independent living; 
ten to one but he will tremble with indignation, and 
inquire if you mean to insult him! ‘ Work! work!” 
screamed one; “we have blacks to do that.” Yes, 
hundreds and hundreds of families have one or two 
slaves, on whose earnings alone they live.—Ewbanl’s 
% Life in Brazil.” 

Nuns.—We were at several convents, and talked with 
some of the nuns; their condition would have appeared 
less pitiable to me if they had discovered any of that 
vivid spirit of enthusiastic devotion, which seems alone 
capable of supplying a vacation from the ordinary duties 
and enjoyments of life; but of this there appeared no 
symptoms, and their cloistered state seemed a mere pro- 
fession. The want of air and exercise gives them alla 
flat, cadaverous look, which is very painful; their be- 
haviour is universally the same—an undistinguished kind 
of cheerfulness, which seems as much a uniform as their 
habit, and consequently could give one but little 
pleasure.—Mrs. Carter, 1763. 

Tue Hovse or Commons uNDER GeorcE III.—The 
secret management of the House, which, since the Revo- 
lution, had been the province of the first minister, or of 
the leader of the Lower House, was now wholly with- 
drawn from the ostensible minister, and placed under the 
immediate superintendence and control of the king him- 
self. This great engine of corruption, which thenceforth 
acquired the more decent name of Influence, was worked 
by means of secret and unavowed agents, who were 
usually subordinate members of the Government. It 
was the business of these men privately to communicate 
the king’s pleasure to members of Parliament, and the 
patrons of members of Parliament, who were willing to 
barter their votes for places, pensions, or titles. Thus, 
by the simple expedient of keeping the dispensation of 
patronage in his own hands, the king retained in his 
possession the power which at that time constituted 
almost all the vigour of Government, and without which 
it would be hardly possible for a minister, even in these 
days, to carry his measures. By these means, during 4 


struggle of ten years, George I1I was enabled to maintain 
his advantage over the haughty barons of the Revolution; 
and at length obtained, in Lord North, a minister who 
was content to accept the responsibility without the 
reality of power. The king governed in this manner for 
twelve years.—History of England wnder George III, by 
William Massey, M.P. 
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